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\ABSTRACT 

Relatively few studies of job satisfaction liave-dealt 
with sex as a significant variable. Recent studies have deter Bined 
that Haslow's hierarchy/ of needs has partic\aar application to the 
work situation and to an examination of sex differences in intrinsic 
job satisfaction. A guestibniiaixe based on Maslow's hierarchy was 
sent to all of the 378 persons who received theij: post-baccalaureate 
degrees in adult education frow Horth Carolina State University f roa 
1966 to 1974; 309 (82%) responded producing 292 usable 
guestionnailres'. Several characteristics of the population were: 
one-fourth were feaales, move than one-half the aen and less than 
one-fourth of the woaen had their doctorates, alaost all were 
eaployed full-tiae with 6.7X of the woaen and 35.0* of the ae^n 
receiving incoaes oveir $21,000. Peaale adult educators found less - 
gratification of higher level needs than aales in ^he perforaance of 
job related tasks. The difference was significant not only wit|i the 
total need deficiency scores but also with each of the sub-scores 
that dealt with esteea, - autonoay, and self- actualization. The results 
indicate that higher lev.el need satisfaction in the perforaance of 
job-related tasks is aeaningflil to both feaale and aale adult 
educators. (JR) 
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/ INTRODUCTION 

Traditional sex roles in the home, at work, and in social rela- 

tionships /re being challfSgi^d and 4 are undergoi^ng change. Women are 

no longer accepting en masse their traditional position as the 

"second sexj," Economic and industrial changes have occurred that 

> 

have removed many production activities from the home and from the 
domain of women's activities, 'Recfent government studies * (Women's 
BJreau, 1974) indicate that nine out of ten girls today will be 
employed outside the home at some time in their lives. ^ J ^ 

In the past^ women have been concentirated in non<-professional 
occupations and in only a very few professions, namely nursing, 
teaching, and library science, those traditionally known as "woman's 
occupations." In 1940, for example,, of the 14 pe^^€ent of all women 
workers who wer^ in white collar and professional-technical positions 
two out of four were teachers and one out of every four was a' nurse 
(Waldman and McEaddy,, 1974, p. 9). ' 

Today, hov^ever, many women are moVin^ into non- traditional 
areas bf employment. Highly* educated womien, in particuUj^are 
moving into, administrative as well as teaching areas heretofore avail- 
able primarily to men. Matiy wo^en are rfealizing that they have beefi 
left far behind not only so far as income is concerned but also in 
the denial of access to the kinds of positions that offer psychic 
rewards. Numbers of women of all ages are seeking fulfillment and 
life satisfaction in careers, many in addition to family li^e. 

As women are moving and will continue to move into nOn- 
traditional areasr of profMslo^al employment, it becomes important 



to examine the status of women ia su^hVre as. Numerous factors could 
be considered; salaries^ role conf^idtsL role ambiguity^ family 
adj-ustments, etc. However, one as^eoft for study that has often 
deal^only with maids in the pa^/ i/ the element of job satisfaction. 
In vi ew of the changiYig patterns o^ women's employment it seems'^ 
contemporary and relevant t;o investigate the job s at ils faction of both 
females and males in professlonAr roles. It has been demonstrated 
that s^everal factors contribu^4 to the total job satisfaction of an 
individual. However,, the fo/al point of this' study will be that of 
intri^nsic job satisfaction^ as it will be herein defined as the 
gratification of one's higher level needs in the performance of his 
job-related tasks. ^ J ^ 

Statement of the Problem and Purpose 
The following research question provided a guide for the study: 
Is there a relatioi^ship betwee^n sex and the intrinsic job satisfaction 
of adult educator^? ' • 

The purpose/of the study was to investigate the relationship 
between sex and the* intrinsic job satisfaction of adult educators. 

In l^^tie ^ith this purpose and under the broad research questioti 
(Is ther^ a /relationship between sex and the intrinsic job satisfac- 
tion of ad^lt educators?), two areas of research questions wfere 
subsi^ed^ The first area dealt with need fulfillment, and the follow- 
ing/questions were raised: 

1. Is there a Significant difference in the. need -^lfillment of 
^ females and males? / 



2, Is there a significant difference in the fulfillment of 
^ V esteem needs of females and males? , . 

3, Is there a significant difference in the fulfillment of 
« autonomy needs of females and males? 

4, Is there a significant difference in the fulfillment of 
self-- actualization needs of females and males? 

The second area of qfuestions dealt with ideal expectations, and 
answers to the following research questions were sought: 

. 1. Is there a significant difference in the ideal expectations 
of opportunities for need fulfillment between females and 
males? , 

2. ^ Is there a sigij|ficant di*f|erence in the ideal expectatiolis * 

of opportunities for esteem need fulfillment between females, 
and males? • ^ 

3. Is there a' signific^t diffe^jrence in the ideal expectations 
of opportunities for autonomy need fulfillment between females 
and males? ' 

4. Is there a significant difference in* the ideal expectations 
of opportunities for self-actualization need fulfillment ' • 
between females and males? v 

Rationale for the Study 
Since the turn of the century there have been several thousands 
f studies conducted in the general area of job satisfaction. Most r 
these have, focused on the blue collar worker and have attae/pted to 
relate job satisfaction to productivity. The relatively few job 
satisfaction studies conducted with professional or management 
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p&rspns have been done with men only or with sciTnt attention to sex 
differences in job satisfaction. , Many stiidies of job satisfaction 
have focused entirely on the situational fac^tors of the job itself 
U.e. ^ salary^ physical working conditions^ co-workers^ etc.)- "Re* 
search on job attitudes in America since the turn of the century has 
been dominated by perspectives other than those of the worker" 
(Robinson et al./ 1969, p. ii), / 

This study^ on the other hand,^ has examined the need gratifica- 
tion of the individual' in the performance of his job-related tasks, 
"thus bringing together the personality of the worker and the job 
situation. 

In addition to emphasizing th| individual and his needs, this 
study has also focused on sex as the primary independent variable, ' 
a variable that has been frequently overlooked in the ^past. 

Theodore writes (1^71, p. 1), "Our knowledge about professional " 
women is considerably shrouded in misconceptions that have persisted 
over a century of time." She says that when sex roles have been \ 
examined, they usually have not been studied in relation to occupa- 
tions; that in studies of^ professionals, men and women have frequently 
been considered as one. group; that when t^y^ female occupational role ^ 
has been examined it usualLy has-been as it relates to the family 
subsystem; Theodore does see a new trend in research, howeyer (into 
which it is-hoped that this r^gearch falls), and she writes (1971, 
pp. 1-2) that the ^ • ^ ' 

.... most recent trend involving research on 
women recognizes the specific occupation, or at 
least distinguishes between the broader categories 
'of professional and non-.professional women. It 
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also compares males with females. Within this frame- 
work tfhe professional woman begins to emerge as a 
distinctly different role, 

3ased on her comments, the decision was made to use a specific group 
of professionals to look at the sex differences in intri'nsic job 
satisfaction. Graduates of the Department of Adult and Community 
College, North Carolina State University, yreve selected as subjects 
for the research. ♦ - 

Further rationale for this study can be found in the phenomenon 
of changing sex roles in contemporary society. Some have likened 
the future impact of the present phenomenon of changing sex roles to 
the impact of the industrial revolution. Of course only time will 
tell; however, the following quotation (Zeitlin, 1973,^p. 257) makes 
the crucial argument for examining societal phenomena within their 
historical context: " 

By the phrase 'real human possibilities' I do not ' 
refeirvo what might be possible in some distant 
future, but to the possibilities for change and 
development that promis^all of us greater freedom V 
and self-realization. To uncover these possibili- 
ties, we must not study man or his conditions in 
the abstract, as is so frequently done. This can 
only lead to allegations about 'man's eternal 
nature' and his 'necessary institutions. ' Instead 
we must grasp the extent to which men's conduct and 
institutions are rooted in historically specific and 
transitory social conditions. Any sociology failing 
to* recognize the historical character of society 
* and its forms ^s bound to conceal from our view 
what is most essential. We must not deal with one 
frozen moment of a process but With the process if->- 
self. 
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BACKGROUND 



Relatively few studies of job satisfaction have dealt with sex as 
a significant variable. Several recent articles refer to th« inclusion 
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or lack of inclusion of women in research samples. Stpll (1974, pp.- 69- 
70) writea:i 

Unpublished research on psj{chology by Prescott, Poster, and 
V Schwabacher noted the underuse of women subjects and explored 

reasons for it. Curiously, they found that studies of men 
only generalized their results to both sexes, while the studies 
of women restricted their conclusions to females as a group, \ 

\ 

Holmes and Jorgensen (1971) made an analysis of a sample of issues of . 
three academic journals; their analysis supported the contention that 
male Subjects were over-represented in studies. They suggest that 
generalizing the results of studies in which the typical subject is 
the male college student to the female population in general is ^on 
shaky ground.'* Finally, in 1972 a report was submitted to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare which revealed the ss^ finding, 
an over-representation from male-only samples with resulting generalization 



to the whole polulatlon (males .and females). The report states 

(Commissioner's 'Task Force, 1974, p. 20): 

The tendency of educational** researcher^ to focus on males 
makes designing educational programs that meet women's needs 
much harder. A great deal o^Jresearch has been undertaken 
on the theory that the knowledge gained can eventually be 
put to use in changing educational practice.. Biased research 
cannot help but lead to biased educational approaches. 

Kimmel (1969) discusses from an historical point of view the 

general topic of research on work and the worker in the United St5ates. 

He points out that social scientists have used three different research 

perspectives to analyze work and the worker in the United States: studies 
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designed to Increase production; studies of attitudes and nnatives of 
the workers, still, however, designed to improve production for the 
employer; and finally, studies that suggest that happiness or job satis- 
factfdi^ are worthy ends in themselves. ' ^ 

Many factors contribute to job satisfactions; although they may 
'be overlapping, such factors' as supervision, working conditions, wages, 
opportunities for advancement, security benefits , and'^ntrinsia satis- 
faction are commonly listed by writers and researchers as the components 
of job satisfaction. It is the element of intrinsic job satisfaction 
that is considered in this research. In 1957, Herzberg and his co- 
authors concluded the following from their review of literature 
dealing with the needs of the wprker (p. 70): 

The importance of job factors is very much bound up with 
^ individual needs, so much so that ^future" research which does 

not attempt to relate job factors to employee needs will be 
of extremely limited value. 

Kazanas et_. al. (1973, p. 57) surveyed the literature on job . 

satisfaction and concluded ^that in thQ future, concerns with the nature 

of work will deal with the humanizing of work. They also concluded 

(among other conclusions) that people will look increasingly for jobs 

* ' * /• 

that will provide for the gratification of their personal needs. Gross 

% * . V 

and Napier (1967, p. 2 — 8) define intrinsic job satisfaction as follows: 
the degree of gratification that one derivM from performing his work- 

related tasks. They write: , . 

■ ' , • 

Psychologists have long maintained that the degree of gratifica- 
tion men derive froiQ their conduct, whether at work or play, 
can be attributed to the extent to which it permits them to 
fulfill their basic wants or needs. • * 

Among others who have examined job satisfaction in tenns of need 
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fulfilBftent are Schaffer (1953), ftoe (1956, 1970), Sorter (1^62, 1963), 
Hulin and Smith (1964), Blai, Jr. (1964^ 1974), Abbott (19.65), Alderfer 
(1969, 'l972), Su^iedelis and Steimel (197O0, Hulzlnga t 1970) , Neff 
(1968), and Seashore (1974^). \ . ■ ' 

the existence of the phenomenon of^ intrinsic j6b satisfaction 
and its importance are obvit)us. However, methods of determining and 
mea'suring intrinsic Job satisfaction ajre not so obvious, r It seems', 
however, that with the preponderance of the writing on intrinsic job 
satisfaction deali^ng with individual needs, that Maslow's hierarchy 
of needs might indeed provide insight into the examination of in- 
trinsic job satisfaction. V 

— ■ ' . . • ' 

Maslow's Hierarchy of Needs 

Maslow writes that needs are gap^between a pre^entf condition and 
a desired (or prescribed) condition; needs may be physiological, ^ 
psychological, or social. Needs are motivators of behavior. When- 
ever one need is satiated, another need arises to mois^ate man's 
actions. Maslow wri^^S^(1970, p..24), "Man<^^ a wanting animk^ and 
rarely reaches a state of complete satisfaction except for a short'^ 
time.*' F#equently these needs are ref^rr^d to as basic needs, and 
Maslow's definition of %asic""as "characteristic of the whole human, 
species" (19^1, p. 257) is important here. 

Maslow contends* that man's needs can be ranked in a hierarchy, 

that there i^ a specific sequence or development of needs. Further- 

moi;e, Ke says that once lower level needs atisfied, they are no. 

* 

longer motivators of behavior; however, when the lower level needs 
are^ satisfied , new and higher needs emerge. The needs at the lowest 



level of the ^hierarchy are the physiological needs, such as hunger ^ 

' • <s ■ 

thirst, and sex; the next level of needs. is described by Maslow as / 
safety needs, such as security^ protection, and freedom from f^r. 
At the third level one finds the belongingAess and love needju 
emerging when both of the lower , level needs are fairly well gratified. 
At the fourth level one finds the esteem needs. Maslow writes that 
all people (with the exception o£ a few pathological catsesVhave a 
need for self-respect and for the esteem^^of other people. He 
classifies this need in two sets, that of the desire for achievement 
confidence, and independence, and that of the desire for reputation, 
prestige, and recognition. Maslow writes (1970, p. 45): 



Satisfaction of the self-esteem need Itf^ds to 
feelings of self-conf i&ence, worth, streng'th, 
capiability, and adequacy^, of being* useful and 
i\ecessary in the world . But thwarting of these 
needs produces feelings of inferiority, of 
weakness, of helplessness. 



The fifth, or highest level need, is the need for sel|- 




actualization, the desire for fulfillment. Maslow writes (1970, 

. A, ■ 

if 

p. 46): "This tendency might be phr§sed as the desire to become^mor^ 

and more what/^nfe idiosyncratically is, "to become ever^t^ing that one 

Us capable of becoming." He also writes (1971, p. 50): 

. . . we see that self-actualization is no"^a 
^ matter of one great moment. It is not ^true jthat 
on Thursday ^t four o^clock the trumpet blows and 
oOiji^ staps ifjto the"^ pantheon forever and al together • 
Self-ac?tualization is a matter of degree, or 
littlie accessions accuihulated one by one. 



Maslow writes that at the level of self-actualization needs 
individual differences are. the gteateS't; the emergence of the need 
for self-actualization usually depends upon at least partial 
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fulfillment pf the' physiological, safety, love, and esteem needs. * 
MaslO,w points out, however, phat lower level needs -need not be 100 
percent satisfied before a higher levej. need emerges as a motivator *° 
of behavior. He also indicates that the emergence of a higher need ^ » 
level is a gradual and hot a sudden event (Mallow, 1970, pp. 53-;^4) 
Some people have 'interpreted the ^3low hieTatchy ojE needs in 
/the shape of a pyramid. However , p*r haps a more true representation 
, of the W&slow hierarchy of needs is seen ln< the diagram of ' I^rech 
et val^. p., 462) in which the need levels 4re pictured aa over- 

lapping waves . , ' \ " ^ 

: ■ ' ' - ' ■ 

Recently, organizational theorists have considered the importance 

^ jpf Maslow's hierarchy of needs in the development of organizatidnal 

Structure and goals, ^Argyris writes (1957, j>. 53) rthat liealthy 

^-yadults. will seek positions in o^ganiz^t4.ons wherein they can be 

*act:^v6 rather than*p.asaive, ind^endent rather than dependent, focus 

on long^-range father than sport-range objectives, arid "have conJSifol* 

over their world." . ArgypisIP concludes (1957, p. 53): ^ / 

These developmental trendjs m^ be qj)nsidered as ^ 
basic properties of the' human personality . They ^ 
^ are the 'givens' that an adminxstrator^accepts the 

moment he decides to accept human beings as agents / 
of the organization. 
■ ■ ' • . *^ 

Lichtman and Hunt writ^ of the universality of the Maslow hierarchy 

■ . . 0 . ■ . ■ . ' 

of needs and its implication for organizational structure (1971 , p. 

276): V \ 

Maslow specified a need hierarchy common' to ail 
- normal p^eople and consisting, i^i ascending order, 

^ of safety and survival needs, social needs, ego 
, needs, autonomy needs (these latter two usually 
s ^com ^laed into esteeni needs), aild self- 
actuailzatipn needs. higher-level need cannot 

c ^ \ 



be satisfied until the Meds below it dn the 
hierarchy hav^beeri served, Maalow argued^ that . 
it is universally tcue that all manner of human 
activity is an attempt to work^ upward in the 
hierarchy. Using this basic ho tion, modern 
structural theorists feell that since membership 
in a work organization is a central fact in men's 
lives, it is to the best interest of the organiza- 
tion and the people in it to alter tjxe organiza- 
tion's structure to allow for^the human quest for 
self-actualization. 

There are a number people who argue that because of the 

difficulty of operatioaalizing the HaSSJ,ovian liierarchy of neeSs a^s 

well as for other reasons it is not a valid theory and that further- 

more it is a ''myth" that gerpetuatQ^s the inequalities of society. 

Strauss writes, for example (1974, pp. 79-80) 2 

The Maslow scheme Is highly flattering to , 
professors and managers, two occupations which* 
place great value on self-actualization,. Never- 
theless, in its over^-simplif ied form, it can be 
criticized on a number of grounds. For example, ^ 
the scheme is stated in a non-operational matiner 
which makes it very difficult to prove or disprove 
(especially since most forms of Jitmian behavior 
satisfy more thajirone need). Further, there may be 
substantial^dif f erences among peonle in the rela- 
tive weight they give ^ to the 'basic' (physical, 
safety, ^and social) needs as against the 'higher' 
- level ones, such as esteem and self-iactualization. 
' < • 

Another intersting criticism of Maslow 's hierarchy of needs and 

his writings in general comes from Kasten (1972, p. 29), who claims 

that Maslow's writings .are sexist, that he makes "a hodgepodge of 

inconsistent and ambivalent statements about women' land sex roles 

. • . However, it seems overwhelmingly clear to this researcher 

that wheri^as Maslow may have struggled with some traditional sex rol 

stereotypes and exp'ectatiohs, that when he speaks of basic human 

needs he, is indeed dpeaking oi. all persons, male and female. 



With regard to the importance of a particular set of nj^^ds, 

Maslow writfe« that an individual yearns consciously for that wh:|ch h 

might conceivably attain. He says (1970, p. 13): 

' As a man's income Increases he find^ himself 

actively wishing for and striving for things \ 
X that he never dreamed of a few years before. 

The average American yearns for automobiles ^ 
refrigerators^ and television sets because 
they are real possibilities; he does not 
yearn for yachts or planes, because they are 
in fact not within the reach of the average 
American. It is quite probable that he does 
ndt long for them unconsciously either. 

Attention to tMs. factor of possibility of 
at tainment is crucial *f or- understanding the 
differences in motivations between various 
classes and castes within our own population 
and between it and poorer countries and 
cultures. (Underlining added.) , x 

^ Haney writes, in support of the same idea (1967,* p. 135): 

* j 
It can be argued that some pMple seem to be 

quite content to attain a modicum ojE satis- 
faction at the lower two or three levels. 
They seem to have no 'ambition,' no drive to 
'get somewhere' or to 'be somebody.' Is it 
possible that these people were 'behind the 
door when the needs were passe(^ out'? Not 
. likely. But it is qi^ite possible that they 

- - have learned not to try to satisfy some of 

^ their needs. 

The idea of conceivable attainment as presented by Maslow and 
discussed by Haney has been applied to the status of women irii 
society, " ^ ' . * 

Several, contemporary writers have sought to interpret the 
Maslpvian hierarchy of needs as it might apply to women In these 
times of^changing sex roles (to be discussed further later iti this 
chapter). Fir edan writes (1963, pp. 303-304): , 

V 

' • 15 - ■ ^-^^ 



( 

'In our culturie, the ^dfevelopmienfcv of wonyen has 
. been blocked at xyL physiologicaislevel with, 
^ * '"^ in many cases ^ need recognized ftlRher than 
the need for love or fifi>gisdrsatififacn 
. . • . f- J • 

If women's needs for identity;, for self-esteeh^ 
for achievement, and finally for expre*ssion of 
her unique human individuality are not recoga^^ 
^y herself or others in our culture, she is fprc^d ' 
9^ to seek identitiy and self-esteem in the only 
^ channels ' open to her: the pursuit of sexual 

fulfillment, mbtherhood, and the possession of * " 
material things. And, chained to these pursuits^* 
she ,is| stunted at ^k^ow^r level of living/ 
blocked from the realization of her higher human 
needs. 

Huyck (1972, p. 2) , as well as- Friedan, writes of jthe notioji^ti^^t 

traditionally women have been considered to possess only the iK)wei::^ 

level needs. Huyck writes: ^ 

We have been told for a long timA that women need 
to feel loved and they need* to belbg^g^o someone, 
and we have been told that and it is true; those 
are human need^. Th^L^^roMem is that often the 
Assumption is that/women'sitfe^ds have stopped there. 
Now that is level three (of Maslln^ hierarchy) and 
there are two more levels to go. 

A study of gifted women and men* by IJj^rma (Jroth points out that 
many women who previously had filled more traditional female roles 
began at a^out age forty to seek the Maslovian ideal of self- 
actualization (Loring and Wells, 1972, p. 34). 

The results of a study of male and female college studentiS point 
out individual differences ^P^^ both the male and female respondents 
and overall similarities between the male and female .responses to 
factors that they would consider most important in.t^eir first jobs. 
Singer .writes (1974, p. 362): . 



-» 1 ^ 

Huyck, Margaret. 1972. The psychological needs of w6men. 
Unp^ibllsfied paper. Department of Psychology, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, Illinois, 

. ' N 



V, Females and males are primarily looking for jobs in 

which^^tA^v can learn, accomplish something worth- 
^ • while, and Vork with friendly and congenial co-- 

workers. These similarities in.: male' and female 
job-related needs should serv^ notice to employers 
that the sex-work-role stereotypes preval^ent in the / 
past three decades are no longer Jjidicative of 
college students about to enter ifoday's job market. 

A recent ^tudy by Crowley, LevtLtin, and Quinn revealed that men 
and women are approximately equally \cdncerned- With having meaningful 
work that provides^pportunitite lo^ self-realization apd personal 
gratification. Their study also revealed that women are equalljj as 
diasatisfied as men with jobs that are intellectually unstimulating 
(1973, p. 95). . 

Research by Richardson (1974') showed that career oriented college 
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women , at* seeking intrinsic rather than extrinsic satisfaction from 
wferk. ^ ■ - 

Other contemporary atithor^ and researchers, make the point that 

women today are experiencing the higher level needs. Shatto (1975, 

p. 23) wri£es^hat^eople^ ususlly 'grow^ as they occupy higlier level 

posilJions, but that in the past it was assumed that only men could 

grow in this way.^ Ginsberg's 1963 study of 311 women who had had 

at least one yaar of graduate study, found that many women indicated 

the- importance of opportunities for self-realization. However^ he 

concluded that he found little in his research to indicate that most 

educated women were frustrated in the-'gratificatibn of their needs 

(1966, p. 143). ^ 

On the other hand, Yankelovich *(1974,. pp. 29-30) writes: 

Women have always worked for economic reasons, 
. but now, superimposed on the economic motive, 
, is the powerful psychological force of 
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self-realization. Its effects are changing «i^rk 
values almost as much as they ai 
nature of the family. 

He continues by discussing three psychological benefits that all 

people want to derive from their jobs, namely the opportunity to 

advance; the^ desire to do a good job, and the 




. . . yearning to find self-ful|ia:lment / 
through 'meaningful work . ' '^ymeaningf ul work 
people usually mean: (1) ,work in whicM they ^ 
can became invol^^^d, committed, and interested; 
(-2) work that challenges ^hem to the utmost of 
their capabilities; and (3) participation in a 
decisdon-maklng. (1974, pp. 35-36) 

Maslow writes that a person's capacities, or aptitudes, clamor 

to b& used; in other words ^ ^ person's capacities are also needs . 

*» 

He says: " 

« • Npt only .is it fu«> to use our capacities, 
but it is also necessary for growth. The 
J I unus€^4 /^kill^or organ can become a disease 
; • center or filse atrophy or disappear, thus . 
diminishing* the persgn. (1968, p., 201) " 

Maslow 's hierarchy of needs, then, does indeed appear to have 

universal appeal. As has been shown, it has particular applicatipn 

to the work situation, and it also has particular application in 

looting at >sex dif f erences^n intrinsic job satisfaction. 
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Examination of existing studies utilizing Instruments based on 
Maslow's hierarchy of needs revealed no survey Instrument that seemed . 
adequate for use in this study. The thirteen item questionnaire created 

by Porter (1962) arid used by him and others offered some basis for the 

» 

design of the instrument used herein. Items dealing with the higher 
level needs (esteem, autonomy, and self-actualization) were prepared 

by this researcher and submitted to a panel. On the basis of panel 

> 

rankings^ eight items for each need level were retained. Further 
modifications Of the questionnaire resulted from preliminary testing, 
pre-testing, and a factor apalysis of the pre-test. The final form 
of the questionnaire contained twenty-four items repeated (in tandomized 
fashion)' *in two sections; the first section asked how much of the 
particular quality or charapteristic was now associated^j^th the indi- 
vidual's job-related tasks; the second section asked how much of 4:he 
particular quality or characteristic there should bd associated with 
his job-related tasks. Responses wer.e indica^^d on a scale from bne 
to seven, with one being lowland seven being high. % 

The following is a presentation of the twenty-fou^items , not'-as 
they appeared in the questionnaire but in their three groupings. (D 
numbers represent the number of each, item as it appeared in part 

of the questionnaire.) 

. ' X • 
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Esteem Items v * I 

*D6 The recognition of my accomplishments by others-^ ^ ^ 

D8 The .prestige of my position within the organization, 

Dl The feeling of self-confidence that I get . from performing my 

job-related tasks. / 
D7 The feeding that my work is appreciated, 

D24 The feeling of acceptance into the informal social structure of 

the organization. 
D20 The feeling that my *ldeas are received and utilized by others. 
D23 The prestige of my position outside of the organization. 
D18 The belief that the performance of my \iob-related tasks Is a 

useful contribution to my organi3ation. 

Autonomy Items - - 

D2 Thd freedom that I have in performing my job-related tasks . 

D13 the opportunity ^or in^^olvement in the goal-setting process of ^ 
the organisation. 

D19 The feeling that I am. able to work out solutions to pirobleraj3 
on my own.: * - 

Dll The opportunity "to, perform tasks that I want to perform. 

D15 The feeling of responsibility generated by carrying out my' job- 
related tasks . 

DIO Th^.'opportunity to assume leadership responsibilities. 

D4 The pppbrtunity for participation in the decision-making process 

of the organization. 
D14 The opportunity to exercise independent thought and action. 

Self-Act;ualiz»tion Items . ^ ■ . 

D9 The;|eeling that my job -related tasks are challenging to me. 

D12 The Opportunity to %e myself," to express my opinion. 

D21 The jEeeling of progress toward my occupational goals . 

DI7 The opportunity foi: creative thinking. ' ^ 

D3 The opportunity for my individual growth and development. \ 

D16 The fteeling that I am continually learning from my wprk. 

D5 The feeling of worthwhile accomplishment. ^ 

D22 The feeling that I am' using my unique abillti^. 



/ ./ 



\ '• 

Although' the design of the questionnaire does not limit* its use 
to adult educators, it was the purpose of this ^tudy to examine the 
intrinsic job satisfaction of adult educatSrs. Of special interest 



was the entire population of 378 persons who had^received degrees in 
fe^her thj^ master's or doctoral programs of the Department of Adult 
and Cojnmunity College Education of North Carolina State University 

between the yaars 1966 and 197^. » 

t " , 

Eighty-^twd percent (309 out of 378 total) returned questionnaires. • 
Of these, five were incomplete and unusable. -Another twelve were 
return^4 unanswered \i£/cause the respondent was not currently employed./ 
Of these^ twelve, five were students, five were homemakers , and two were 
retired. .|Ninety-four percent of the 309 returned questionnaires, or ^ 
292, were utilized in the data analysis. 

Since' thijs study dealt with a population rather than with a sample, 
, the standard errpr^of the difference was used to determine 'the signifi- 
^cance of difference between "^mean scores. If the difference in the mean 
scores of f emal§ *and^4les was greater than one and one-half times ^ 
^the standard error of the difference, it was considered significant. 
In computing . the mean scores and "jpub-scoires , the following pro- 

- . ■ J 

cedure was used. Each item's need detficiency scdhre was obtained by, 

subtracting the item score on part one of the questionnaire (How much, 

is there now?) from tl^e item score on part two (How much should there be?) 

Total mean need deficiency scores were^ compared as well as the mean sub- 

scores. . ' 

o 
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• -' . • RESULTS 

A general overview of respondents ' charaateris4:ics is first 

r • 

presented. This overview is^followed by t^ie findings from the testing 
of the hypoth^eg. * ^ 

^ General Overview 

Sex . • . 

Of the 292 resg^ondents in this study, 75, or one-foiucth, were 
females. Two hundred seyenteen, or three-fourths, were males. 

Age ♦ 

Seventy persons, or nearly one-fourth, were in the age category 
24-36 years. • Seventy-eight persons, or slightly over one-fourth, were 
in the age category 37-42 years, ^leventy-f our persons, or one-f fourth, 
were in the^ age category 43-49 years. Seventy persons^, or nearly 
one-fourth, were in the age category 50-64 years. ^ 

Marital St atus . \ - ^ • 

\\ 

^ Of the 292 respondents,^ |244 persons ,N^'or about five out of six,; 
were married, and 48 persons,! or orie-sixth, were single, divorced j 
widowed, or separated. Ninety-five percent of the males were married. 



but only slightly more than half of the females were married. 
Race 

Of the respondents, 271, Qr thirteen in f pur teen, wore white; 

f * 

twfenty-on€ pefS^ons, or one in fourteen, were non-white. Almost 90 
■ m 

percent of^ the females were white, and 95 percent of the males were 

■ ■ ■ . ■ . : * ' .. . ■ 

white. ' ^ 



Table 1. 



Age of respondents 



Age ' ' 


Females Males 
Number ' Percent Number Percent 


Wlotal 
Number Percent 




• . With Percentages of Total (N = 


292) 



24-36 years 
37-42 years 
43-49 years 
50-64 years 
Tdtal* 



21 (7.19) 49 (16.78) 
17 (5.82) 61 (20.89) 

22 (7.53) 52 (17.81) 
15 (5>14) 55 (18,84) 
75 ^ (25.68) 217, (74.32) 



70 
78 
74 



(23.97) 
(26.71) 
(25.34) 




20 :\ (23.98) 
292 (lOb^OO) 



With Percentages by Sex (Nj = 75; Nv= 217) 




24-36 years 


2r^ 


>^28.60) ' 


49 


\ : 

(22.58) \ 




37-42 years 


17 


(22t67) 


61 ' 


(28.11) 




43-49 years 




• (29.33) 


52 


(23.96) 




50-64 years 




(20.00) , 


55 


(25.35) 




Total 

— •■ ^ ' 


75 


(100.00) 


217 


(100.00) 


S 



Table 2.. Marital status of respondents 



A. 



Marital Females Males ^ Total 

Status Number Percent Number Percent ^' NumBer Percent 



With Krcentages of To/tal (N = 292) 

o ' ^ . • 


Married 


39 (13.36) ; 205 

■ • ^ . . 


(70.21) 


244 


(83.57) 


Single* 


36 (12.33) 12 


( 4.11) 

. 


48 


"(16.44) 




V 

With PercentagiBS b^ Sex (Nj^ 






J ■ 


Married 


39 (52.00) 205) 


(94.47) 






single* 


36 (48.00) j2 


( 5.53) 






*« 

Includes single^ 4ivorced^ widowed, 

• ' r - ' ' ' 


separated. 


\ 




Table 


Race of respondents 








Race 


Females ' Males 
Number Percent Number Percent 


Total 
Number percent ^ 


V 


With Percentages of Total (N = 292) 


' ^' ■■ 

! ' 




White r 


' ' 66 (22.60) '^ 205 


(70.21) 


r 

271 


(92.61) 


Non«-white 


9 ( 3.08) 12 


(4.11) • 


21 . 


( 7. 19) ; 




With Perc^tages by Sex (Nj^ 

> 


= 75; = 


217) ' 




'/hite 


66 . (88.00). ' 205 


(94.47) 






Nonj^hite 


'9 (12.00) li 


' 9 

( 5.53) ^ 







Degree " 

Of the 292 respondents, 15fi had^ received th^ master 's degree, / 
and 134 persons had received the doctorate. Fewer than one-fourtl^ of 
the women had rec^^iyed the doctorate^ whereas more than one-»half of 
the men had received the doctorate, - / . 

Year of Degree 

"Of the 292 respondents; 117 had received their degrees before 
1970, and 175 petsonS had received their degrees since 1970. 



ft 

t 



'XAlthough 1975 graduates were not^ of ficially included in this study, 
^ two, persons who received the doctorate in 1975 were included because 



they ha^d received ah earlier degree ^in the Department of Adult and 
Community College EducatioinL,^ Twd^ fifths of the respondents received 
degrees before 1970; three- fifths received their degrees in 1970 
or later. Percentages of females and males were consistent with total 
percentages.^ * « ^ t 

Years of Experience before Graduate Study 

Ninety-six persons, or nearly one-third, had up to six years of 
related experience befor^ beginning graduate study at North Carolina 
State University. . One hundred nine persons, about three Out of 
eight, had sevqn to fourteepi years of related work -experience prior y 
to graduate^study. Eighty-seven persons, or^about out of seven 
persons, had fifteen or mofe years of related work experience before 
beginning graduate study at North Carolina State University. 
Percentages of females an^male3 were consistent with total • 
percentages. 

♦ ■ ' ' ' ' ' ■ 



Employment Status 

r Of the 292 respondents 284, or 97.26 percepts, were employe;! 
full-time. Only eight pelhflons were employed part-time, J^fi^entage^ 

of females and ,male9 were consistent ^^ith to^l percentages! 

* . / . . . ' *. 

rence wa^^mad^ earlier to the number^of persons not now 



employed'who returned the questionnaire.) * 

■■■■ ■ ■ V' ' • . ^: ^ -i 

Employing Organization ^ > . 

Two hundred seventy-four persons, or 93.. 84 percent of-sthe 

respondents, were employed in one of four*Qlasses of organizations. 

■ ' - ^ ■ '■■ 

' - y" ■ .■ ■ ' Id ^'-^ 

Seventy-eight persons, 'a little over one- fourth, were employed- In ' 

• * • y ^ 

community colleges (or technical institutes). One hundred tweafcy- 
three persons, or about three out of seven, v#er^ employed ^ ^ 
^ Agricultural/cooperative Extension ^Service. <miirty-three persons, ^ 
or one out of pine, were employed by colleges and universities; ^ 
forty persons, or one out o^.;:;eight, were employed * 
agencies (at all levels) or public schools; and elghteen^er^^ons, or . 

i ' ' ■ • ■ '' ^ 

^one "but of sixteen, were employed by voluntary organizations *, private 

* ^ \ ' ■ ■ , , . ■ " ■ ^ • \ 

industry oi^ were self-emprdyed. j Th^ pi*tcentages by se:f sho^ 

. ' " ""^ ■ . . " ■ ' 

''proportionately higher ♦concentrations of females in Agricliltural/ 

Cooperative Extension and in the governmental agencies and public 

■ ' ' f ' V ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ . . -. 

schools. I 




\ 
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Table Employing organization 



Employing FemaJ-es. Males \ Total 

Organization Number Eercerjit Number Percent -Number Percent 



. With Percentages of Total (N « 292) 



Community 
to liege" 


■ 12- 


t 

/'( 4.11) 


•66 


(22,60) 


78 


(26. 71) 


Ag^/coop. 
Extension 


38 


. . (13.01) 


V 

85 


(29.11) ' 


/ 

123 


(42.12) 


College or 
university 


■ ? 


. ( 1.03) 


30 • 


(10.2^ 


33 


(11.30) 


' Governmental 
ag,encies^ 


17 


( 5.82), 


. 23 


( 7.88) ^ 


40 


(13.70) 


Other 

F 


N5 


' ( 1.71) 


.: ^ 13 ' ' 


(■4.45) 


' 18 


( 6 .16^ 




\ : ' ] ■■ 

With Percentages by Sex (Nj^ 


= 75 J = 


= 217) 




Community 
college^ 


12 

a 


(16.00) 


66 


^(30.41) 






Ag./Coop, 
Extension 


38 


(50.67) 


•85 


(39.17) 






College or 
university 


3 


■ tjt:00) 


30 


(13.82) 






Governmental 
agencies'^ 


17 


(22.67) „ 


23 

• 


(10.60) 






Other 


? 5 


( 6.67) 


13 


( 6.00) 







^Including technical Instltuteai^. 



Including all levels of governmental agencies and public schools. 



Major Job ReaponslblUty 

•AXmost half of the respondents (145) indicated th^ thulr major 
job responsibility was administration, A little over one-fifth (64) 
indicated program development as theit single most' Important job 
responsibility. About two of every eleven respondents (53) indicated 
teaching as their major job responsibility; tftn respQndehti (3.43* 
percent) indicated teaching and research; and twenty respondents 
(6.85 percent) indicated counseling, , recruiting, or other primary job 
fespdnsibilities. The percentages by sex show that percentages of 
females were rather equally distributed among administration, program' 
development, and teaching, whereas almost three out of fiye malea 
were engaged in administ;ration. 

Years of Experience In Primary job Responsibility * 

One hundred thirty- three persons, or 45.55 percertt, Indicated 
that they had had this primary job responsibility for less than six 

* * * » ■ 

years. Seventy-one persons, or 24^31 percent, had held this primary 
job responsibility for six to ten years; and 88 persons, or 30.14 
.percent, had had their primary job responsibility for eleven yeari. or 
more. A higher percentage of women than of men had had their primary 
job responsibility for eleven or more years. 



Table 5. Major Job reftponaiblllty 



Major Job Femalei » Malea . ' Total ' 

Reaponalbtllty Number Percent Niirabet Percent Number Pertent 



Wlth^ercentages of Total (N « 292) 



Administration 


.21 


(7.19) 


124 


(42.47) 


145 

* 


1 

(49.66) 


Program 
development 


. 20 


(6.85) 


44' 


(W.07) 


*64 


(2,1.92) 


Teaching 


23 


(7.88) 


30 


(10.27^ 


53 


(18. 15) 


Teaching/ 
research 


1 


> 

(0.34!) 


9 


(^3.08) 


10 


( 3. '42) 


Other 


10 


(3.42) 


10 


(3.42) 


•20 


( 6.84) 


With Percentages, by Sex 


^ 


75; N2 = 


217) 
*> 

« 




Administration 


21 


(28.00) 


124 


(57.14) 






Program ^ 
development 


20 


(26.67) 


44 


(20.28) 






Teaching 


23 


(30.67) 


30 . 


(13.82). 






T6achlng/ _ - 
research 

Other 


1 

10 ■ 


( 1.33) 
(13.33) 


9 

10 


(4.15) 
( 4.61) 


if 





Income 

Forty-six reiponde'nts, or 1ST75 percent, repor^d incomes of 
less, than $13J^000. One hundred sixty- five respondent8\or 56.51 
percent, reported incomes fronA $13, 000 to 20,999. Eighty-one 
*5fespondent8, or slightly more than one- fourth, reported incomes of 
$21,000 or more. Forty percent of the females received less than 
$13,000, and 7.37 percent of the males received incomes less than 
$13,000, On the other hand, 6,67 percent of the wocoen received 
Incomes over $21,000, and 35,02 percent of the males received incomes 
over $21,000, ^ ^ 

Testing the Hypotheses 
The major purpose of this study was to examine the relationship 
between sex and intrinsic jobj satisfaction of adult educators. The 
questionnaire used in the study, dealt with the respondents ' percep- 
tions of need fulfillnient qualitifes or characteristics associated 
with their job-related tasks. The scoring of the questionnaires 

and the use of tjie scores and sub-scores in the testing pf the 
• • • 

hypotheses have been explained in detail in chapters two and three, . 
Hypothesis I 

There will be no difference in nee^d fCPH^llment deficiencies 
between females and males, . 

^en the differe^ice In the mean need deficiency scores of 
females and males wAs subjected to comparison with thte standard error 
of the difference, a significant difference (greater thartbne and one- 
half times the standard error of the difference) was^found. Data for 
this hypothesis are presented in Table 10. 
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Table 6. Income levels of reapondenti 



Income 
Level 



Femiilea >L- Malef Total 

Number PerceVit Number Percent Number Peijcent 



Wfth Percentages of Total (N « 292) 



Less' than 
' $13,000 


r \ 

30 


(10.27) 


16 • 


( 5.48) 


%6 


(IS 75^ 


*$13,b00- 
$20,999 


••(13.70) 




/AO OiNii 




(56.51) 


$21,000 and 
.over 


' 5 


^ 1.71) 


76 


(26.03) 


81 


(27. 74) 


♦ 


With Percentages by Sex 


(N^ . 


75; N2 = 


217) 


0 


Less than 
$13,000 


30 


(40.00) ' 


16 


1 

( 7.37) 






$13,000- 
$20,999 


40 


■■^ - 

. (53.33) 


125 


(57.60) 






$21,000 and 
over 




( 6. 67) 


76 


(35.02) 







r 



Table /• Means of need deficiency Bcoree and^>ub-icorei 
(Nj^ * 75j o 217) . , 



Need Area 


Femalea 


Malei 


S.D.*. 






lotml 


26.65 


20.86 


; 20.98 


5.79^* 


2,JL 


Esteem 


8.51 


6.88 


7.32 ^ 


l.-63^ 


•98_ 


Autonomy 


8.83 


6.51 


7.56 


2. 32^ 


1.0^ 


Self- 
actualization 


9.32 

1 


7./7 

/ 

/ 


7. 9fl - 


1.85'' 


1.06 



S.D. is standard deviation. 

^^3 is difference of the means.' 

c * ' , 

sp is standard error of the difference. 

^Indicates ^significant difference.- 



• Ir^ the case of Hypothesis I, the oioll hypothesis^ of no difference 
in the means was rejected^ and the research hypothesis that females 
will experience greater need fulfillment deficiencies than males was 
therefore supported. 

. Hypothesis la . , ^ 

. In the fulfillment of esteem needs^ there will be no \ 
. difference in the need fulfillment deficiencies between 
. females and males. ^ ' " 

When the difference iri the mean need deficiency sub^scores 
relating to esteem was subjected to comparison with the standard 
error of the difference^ a significant difference was found. Data • 
for this hypothesis are presented in Table 10. 

c^se of Hypothesis la^ the null hypothesis of no dif- 
ference in the means was rejected,, and the research hypothesis that 
females will experience greater need fulfillment deficiencies in the 
area of esteem than males was therefore supported. 

m 

Hypothesis lb. 

. ^ 

In the fulfiillment of autonomy needs, there will be no 
difference ijln the need fulfillment deficiencies between 
females and males. 

When the difference in the mean need deficiency sub-scores 
relating to autonomy 3as subjected to comparison with the standard 
error of the difference, a 9ignificant difference was found. Dafa ' 
fof this hypothesis are presented in Table 10. 

In the case of Hypothesis lb, the null hypothesis of no dif- ~ 
ference' in thei means was rejected, and the research hypothesis that 
females will experience greater need fulfillment deficiencies in the 
area of autonomy than males was. there supported. 



Hypotheats ^c , . ' 

In the fulfillment of aelf-actumlization needa, there 
will be no difference in'rfej^d fulfillment defici^nciea ^ 
'between females and males* 

When the difference in the mean need ^deficiency aub-acorea 

relating to self-actuaHzation was subjected to comparison with the 

standard error of the difference;^ a significant difference 'was found. 

Data for this hypothesis are presented in-Table 10. 

In the case of Hypothesis Iq/ the Tiull hypothesis of no dif- 
■ V " "■ - 

ference in the means was rejected, and the research hypothesis that" 
females will experience greater need^^^fuTfillnjent deficiencies in the 
area of self-actualization than males' was therefore supported, 

llie second set of hypotheses dealt with the ideal expectations 
of need fulfillment opportunities in pne's Jab- related tasks. It 
was* hypothesized that there will be no difference' in the <,deal 
Expectations of females and males, i.e., that females as yell as 
males will expect opportunities for higher level need fulfillment in 
the performance of their Job related tasks. 



Hypothesis II ^ ^ ^ 

There will be no difference in the ideal expectations 
of need satisfaction between female and male respondents » 

When the difference in the Ideal e>H)ectations score was subjected 
to comparison with the stand^ard error of , the ii^fference, no signifi-- 
cant difference was* found. 

In the case of .Hypothesis I, the pull hypptheMi of no dif- ' 
ference in the means (and in this caise also t^ res^rch hypothesis) 
was accept 



Table 6* Means of Ideal expectations scores and sub- scores 
(N^ = 75; = 217) 



Need Area^ 
— 


Females 


Males 

J 


m 

S.D." 


a 




Total 


155.20 


154.22 


12,; 23 


.98 


1.64 


Esteem 


50.89 


50'. 24 


5.10' 


.65 


r 
.68 


Autooomy 


51.32 


' ,51.41 


4.40 


.09 


.59 


Self- ' . 
actualization 


52.99 


52*56 

> 


' 4.02 


• .43 


.54 



^S.D. is s^hndard deviation. 

fa 

J 



Is' difference of tKe means. 



c 

sg is Standard error of the difference. V* 
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Hypotheses IIii^ Ilb^ lie 
Hypothesis 

In the idesi^r expectations of thi sstisfsation of esteem 
needs^ there will be no difference in the ideal scores 
between females and males. 

Hypothesis lib , . i — ' 

In tfte ideal expectations of the satisfaction of autrbnomy 
needs;, there will be jio difference in the ideal scores 
between females- and males. 0*1* 

Hypothesis lie , • i 

In the idetl e£xpe6tati6ns oiE thV^^ift is faction of self- V 
actualization needs, there will be nb^ difference in the 
ideal scores between, foinales and males. ^ . 

In each case the sub- score wMs subjected tOvComparlson with 
thf standard error of the difference. No significant differences 
were found. (See Table 11.) 

For Hypotheses Ha, HCb, 119, the null hypotheses of no dif^ 
ference in thte means (ahd* iti-thefffe 1era|tfff alsV thfr ^epeatfChiiy^cith^ie^- 
were accepted, j 



.. • . .lilSOUSSION- 

Female adult educators found, less gratification of higher J.evel 
needs than males in the performance of their job-relatefd ta^Blks. Thd 
^diffof^nce was significant not only with -the total need deficiency 
scores but also with' each of the sub-scoree that dealt with.esteemt 
-autonomyt and *solf ^actualization. The greatest heed deficiency area 
for /emales was in the area of autononiy needs. t 
In the case of the ideal expectations scores, there were no 

significant differences between women , and mon> either irt the case of 

■ ' ■ . ■ ■ . . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

total scores or in the case of the sub^soox'es dealing with esteem, 
autonomy, and self-actmlization* - 

This study has reinforced the earlier evidence\ that it wulcl have 
' been inaccurate to have surveyed only mal6 educators and then generalized 
to females; it would alsb have been inaccurate to have surveyed the _ 
graduates of the department and not have coftsidered sex as a variable. 
This j^search re-emphasizes the need for' including females in social 
science research projects. It should be ascertained by educators and - 
administrators who plan and implement programs of adult education that 
they are not making decisions pertaining to. hiring, program planning,etc. 
on the basis of biased studies. 

It can also be seen from the results pf this research that hi'gh'er 
level need satisfaction in the performance of job-related tasks is : 
meaningful to both female and male adult educators.. Adult education 
administrators and teachers 'alike must be aware that professionally 
trained persons of both sexes are seeking jobs that offer opportunities 
to gratify hi^er level needs, including those of self -actualization. 



Alsof. graduate school adminl stTOtors, organizational admiriisVatorSf 
and program planners must examine their own roles, 'their sex- role 
expectations, and their attitudes. Traditional sex role expectations 

. may not be realistic in dealing with the contemporary female professional. 
Female adult educators kust^xamine their own sex role expectations 
ifo^ themselves as well as for others) and their own attitudes. 5fomen 
hav^ not been socialized to be' assertive, arid perhaps they need to' be ^ 
more skilled at verbalizing and expressing their needa to ^adminis'^rators 
and co-workerf • ^ / " ' ^ ^ " i,.^ ♦ 

It must be pointeH out that here, as in all comparative studies, 

* the findings are riot absolute. . In other words, they are not to be 
interpreted .that female adult e^cators are dissatisfied in the hi^er 
level need areas and that male adult educators are satisfied, but that 
relatively speaking, female graduates of the department are finding 
less satisfaction of- their hi^er level needs than male gradjuatjas^^^^ ^ 

Women have long been, practitioners and participants in the field * 
of adult education; however,- the results of this research concur with 

^contemporary writings that Indicate that professionally tre^iiied/^jipmeLT^ \ . 

as well as men are seeking gratification of higher level heeds in their 

♦ 

35bs throu^ the performance of moi*e creative, responsible, and challenging 
tasks* 
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